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, THE I^AGIC OF LiBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

Edward G. Holley, Dean 
School of Library Science 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 



In these days of harassed administrators, whose changing xfole and bleak 




outlook have*C6e6n chronicled by no less prestigious librarians than Robert B. 
Downs, the late Arthur McAnally, and Robert Vosper, my topic must certainly 
seem the height of folly. "Magic in library administration? Surely you jest. 
Who can find adventure, romance, status, rewards, even heaven help us, 
satisfaction in library administration today?** The search for new directors -'^ 
for the most famous colleges and universities, to say nothing of the Library 
of Congress, will bring forth a number of responses fr^m disparaging individua4/6 
who respond,, "Can we tind anyone foolish enough to take it?" Whettver or not 
that augurs well for cyur library science training programs, or for our professional 
reputation, no one quite knows. All that we do know for certain is th^t the post 
of chief librarian is r^o longer eagerly sought^not is it the stuff o/ dreams 
upon which ambitious yoUng men and women fasten their hopes • / 

; \ ^ -4 

Not that we are lacking in ap^)reci^tion for the competent administrator, 
Many will admit that any individual who can balance competing interests on a / , - 
campus, cope with static book budgfets in a period of fifteen to twenty per cent ^ 
a year inflation, and cut staff while keeping the doors open, must be something 
of a magician. Moreover, the white male staff member, wondering why Miss X was 
promot/^d and granted tenure when he, a far more qualified person was not, will 

concede that there is some form of mystery, if not ma3ic,(in the ways administrators 

/ ■ * 

operate. Yet mystery and magic no longer awe many librarians; they merely make 

/ . « 

thytm suspicious that what they don^'t know may very well hurt them. 
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•At the same time, seiarch coifecbtteesj both of staft an d\f acuity, after 
Walt-zing f ive_to ten ca ndi4at es through the ritual of oainpiis Visits^ and finally 
tlUKlng^a selection which pleas^ no one but^the candidape chosen, wonder in 



what kind of witchcraft, if not black magic, they have d}ngaged.\ Is -'the search 
committee process any real improvement on the older methj^d of h^vAng just a 
few key administrators make the. decisions by themselves?! Such questions are 
beginning to be raised again as ii;^fltltutions look at the cpst of consultative 
management, A 
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Meanwhile, thfe depa|rtment head, who never did hay^Wiich authority, even 
in the bad old days of Rensis Likert's leadership ^^tegory one, the exploitive 

authoritarian, finds himself or herself castigated as being the number one problem < 

V 

in library administration. Fp?r, after allj dbes not the department head really 
pperate the libraryj^ %s not he or she ^tually in contact with the real world ^ * 
6f junior librarians, those brash youngsters turned out by library schools who 
dpn't. know what they /re doing;/, militant users, ever demand;Lng more and more 

r ^ • / \ / - • 

of scarce time and i^esources; and library processes which keep the whole 
' Lfbliographic entert>rise afloat and consume most of the libraty's budget? Not much 
c". there oiT^tl^e firing lines these days, or at least not "magic" that anyone 




Maybe the real problem is that of the speaker, who, having wrestled with the 
organizational dnd financial problems of the American Library Association for a 
year, is now approaching premature senility. At the very least, all would agree, 
he's fortunate to be uttering this radical thought about "magic in library 
administration" hundreds of miles from ^Chapel Hill, safe from his faculty, 

. / 1 

administrative boards, the Faculty Council, aAd students, who might well be 
convinced that his tenure as dean should not be renewed for another five-year term. 
Perhaps there is no "final solution" for him, except to be Hidden away in the 
attic of Manning Hall for the next eighteen years until his retirement. 

/ 3 



Well, so^'much for fun and games. There are problems In librai^y administration 
today, and 'no one even casually acquainted with them can, deny their existence. For 
most of >is they represent rather traditional problems of not enough space, or^staff. 
or resource^ to accomplish the job to which w6 are committed. Just this weekj 
in working on a library history article^I ran across this statement in William I. 
Fletcher'^ public Libraries ^n America , published in 1894. 



- There is a law affecy/ng tjpLe growth of libraries not ^^^ike 
that of gep6ietric progression.^ Br the principle of noblesse 

i^nei 



oblige , a library which has attained a certain size is called 
upon to grow much faster* than when it was smaller. Each year's 
additions result in a good many books which are bA beginnings 
of series to be indefinitely continued; or the enlargement of 
the scopq of the llbr/ry by the purchase of books" in some 
department hithert^eglecte^^^es it necessary to cover the 
increased grqund evei^^ year U/fereaft^r. Not long ago the trustees 
of the istor Library (jiow the NYPI^ conflplained that they could 
hardly use any of their large income for the purchase of really 
new books, on account of the demands for ^continuation of series 
already commenced. So*^ with Harvard University Library, where it 
is reported that over $7,000 is required annually for subscriptions 
to serials and for other standing charges entered against the 
income as liabilities to be met before a dollkr can be appropriated 
for new books. 

As our numerous libraries gr^wf, this tendency to demand largely 
increasing funds and to require larger and still larger buildings 
gives serious occasion to pause and look the matter over to see 
what can be done by way of relief (p. 116) 



\ 



■ t ■ ■ ' 

Not surprisingly incidentally. Brother Fletcher suggested that libtary 

- / 

9 

cooperation between libraries in one locality might be a partial remedy. His 
views come back to haunt us in these days of steadily rising serial 4osts. 
That we haye not solved the problem, even partially, can be seen in a p6rceptive. 
essay by Richard De Gennaro, Director of Libraries at the University of. Pennsylv^ia 
ifl the latest issue of Library Journal > "Austerity, Technology, and Resource 
Sharing: Research Libraries Face the Future/' (LJ, 100:917-923, May 15, 1975). 
A3 all of us not totally isolated from library finance know full well, the 
increasrng serials budgets are eating us alive and it may only be slightly 
encouraging to khow that the .problem has been around since 1894 . - 
^ Under these circumstances, though, one again^>al^es the question^ "How can , 
you really chiTilenge ub with magic in library administration? Who wants to try ; 
to m^ke slender resources cover impossjfble demand)^?" Well, there are still a 
few of us who do; and I would like to share with yoi* some thoughts on library 
administration tonight in the hope that the number Will grow^ for I am <:onvinced 
not only that there is an urgent need for better adml^i/strators^ but also that a 
complex and technological society cannot do without thfem. On this point tpere 
iG certainly, some subjecL^KKsm in my approach. My colleagues will accuse rty 
approach of having been more than a little colored by my 'good fortune in my\ career 
alwaya^ to have had encouraging chiefs, supportive staffs, and understanding 
university administrators. Although such a background may have made mc a little 
naive, I confess that there is a magic to library administration. Along with the 
stresses and straihs^also come the rewards &nd satisfactions, or the "hygiene i 
factors" and "motivational factors" to you behaviorists who are disciples of 
Frederick Herzber|> I*'would further ad4 that, despite the problems, we are alsf^o 
better prepared to deal with them than ever, becasue we do have not only the^ba^c 
work of the management theorists^ but also staffs who are better educated, more \. 
i^ntcreisted, and less resistant to change. 
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Durlng the last twenty-five years there have been two strands in library 

administration, with other types emerging in "ehe lajte sixties and early seventies. 

1 • . ^ ' . 

First there was the older, human relations approach with its emphasis upon allowing 

■i ■ . ■ ' 

individuals to work in productive cooperation. Much of this approach Was really 

1 » ■ - 

seat-of-the-pants type- administration and had little to do with administrative 

theory as such. Staffs were smaller^ and personal contact and encouragement of 
professional development could be given directly. There was a conscioU emphasis . 
uponvrldividual" development not surprising iB view of the focus on individualism 
in our society. In some ways^one of the most vigorous spokesmen for this point 
of view was Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian at UCLA, who sometimes appeared to 
believe that he achieved all his success at UCLA like Little Orphan Annie, Isy 
saving his pennies and being good. Powell filled the literature with praise of 
simplicity in administlration , emphasis upon people, and serving the user as 
opposed to getting involved with the mechanic's of the operation. His statement^ 
that "people are more important than processes'^ certainly sounds modem and up- 
to-date.' His most recent effor^ singing th;2 same tune^can be read* in an 
occasional paper from the University of Arizona, Service or Organization; — Two 
Views - Tl>ree Responses ,|^Universlty of Ari-yonk Occasional Paper , no. 1,(1974)^ 
Now Powell always was a better administrator than he preached^ and his disparagement 
of proeesoes and (organization did not result in a poorly run system at UCLA. He 
was a shrewd and eflective administrator, who managed to surround himself with very 
competent librarians who developed a strong ^sense of loyalty to him and to UCLA, 
and whose professional qualifications, as well as personal qualities, were never 
in the slightest doubt. There was much that was healthy in this approach to librarian- 
ship. It combined dedication to one's chosen task, a thorough grounding in library 
practice and bibliography, and personal relationships with one's users that sometimes 
we find! lacking today. Powell practice^jhis ovn/ magic in library administration 
to the/full'^'and made the UCLA Library one of the great research Ubraries of the countr; 
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The drawback in his approach, pa?:tlcularly with the expansion of staffs and 
collections, was the suggestion, welcomed by some who were less competoircand 
less personable than many of the UCLA librarians, that all one need*^ for 
effective library work was a staff of gifted simpletons. In a lot^^^ays he 
was fortunate to retire from administration in 1960 before th|^rush of large 
university enrollments, undreamed of financial resouilres, and staffs of 
three to six hundred became common for mijjjiireity libraries* In 1960 UCLA 
'had only 213 librarians and ac^*f^ctlon of roughly one and a half million 
volumes. In anojjjjiwr'llozen years it would doiible its collections and its staf f ^ 
attii.--b€'''a7far more complex operation than it was during the forties and fifties. 

In the fifties and early sixties another strand appeared in library / 
administration, the scientific, where the emphasis was upon measurement, on 
rigid analysis, flow charts, machines, statistics, etc. Like the true believers 
in the old school, this newdr group thought that -the scientific method would 
save the world* The only problem to its complete success^^acco^ding to its 
practitioners) was the presence on 'library staffs of individuals trained in 
the humanities who couldn't cope with die newer world in which ninety per cent 
of the scientists who ever liyed were alive today, or some other astounding, 
but not very helpful, .statistic. Pi^^ponents of this ne||(er approach to library 
administration also made their contribution to the development of our * 
discipline. They believed larger organizations must make use of the latest 
maniigement techniques^* and t|^t hard' data, rather tl^an sheer guesswork, wer^ 
necessary for large enterprises. They reminded us that libraries had to 

prove their value; that they were more than just /"good things," though they' 

./I 

didn't deny that libraries were indeed good thii;tgs and served useful purposes. 
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Nonethele^* it is fair to say that such a zealous approach unnecessarily 
alienat;ed not ^nly librarians but a good many users as well,^ particularly ^ 
on academic Q^ainpuses. Moreover, it came at a timfe when the 'inanag^ent field 
generally w^s beginning to march to a different drummer, th e Human Side of 
Enterprise of Douglas McGregor^ and ^the riofeivational psychologists, beginning 
with Abraham Maslow and including such disciples as the aforementioned Frederick 
Herzbe/g. Borrowing some of the older humanistic ideas -of management, McGregor 
and l^ls disciples preached the necessity of examining one's assumptions about 
man and his relationship to work. Few theorists have been as influential^ as 
Douglas McGrego^v^ho urged hi^ colleagues^caught up in the -scientific web^ 
to q.xamlne their assumptions about people^ and their attitudes toward work. 
Out of his writings came the two contrasting theories: "X", that men and women 
are willful, lazy, caplrtcious, And in need of constant watching^ and "Y" that 
they like work, seek rd^^onsibility , and are capable of self-control. Psyehologist 
Renais Likert followed With suggested radical changes in dur approach to leadership 

u 

styles and set up his fkflaous foiur categories of leadership: the exploitive 

CP' J / 

authoritative, the benevQient authoritative, the consultative, and participative. 
In some ways there was riothing philanthropic about this approach,W^he sWestion 
that' theory "Y" was "soft management" could be couj^ered>y saying K«4fe^»^ndividual 
who was happy in his or her work would be inf initel^more productive. Wh;^ bothers- 
some of ua iq that there is dlso an ethical question of whether or not unscrupulous 
raan'agers might not use thoery "Y" to manipulate their employees. That wasn't 
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McGregor's aim, of course, and he specifically reactl^gainst that suggestion. ^ 
The objective of management under theory "Y" was to'aJ^ow each individXial^ to 
achieve his or her potential for development and at the same time advance/ the 
goals of the organization, goals to which^ incidentally, the ig^ividual librarian 
would have input .Jf you want a quick summary of all J:his I recommend a 
stimulating article by Marvin Weisbord in the January-February, 19^*0, issue erf 
Q * Think . Anyway, out of this ferment o| admlaistrative 'theory emerged yfconcepts of 

8/ 
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"participative raanagenient," ''collegial governance," and other terms now familiar 
in 'library Alite1:at^u|:e. Whether we ackhowlecfge it o^ jiot^we^are very much indebted * 
to the McGyogor •a^lpA for th^ir^ contributions to our evolving library management 



theori'e 



BnySl^brariansj of course, have app/auded these new^r managements concepts 
and find tha^the]^ have a lot to say to/tis, . As Laurence Jl Kip remarked in a 
bibliographical essay, ^'Management Lit/rature fbr Librarianahip," in 1972 
^ (LJ, Janufittry 15, 1972), "This is pajtficiilariy true as such dox^trines emphasize 
better communication, wider participation in planning and decision making, and 

I A 

more use of democratic methods." (p. 158) As often happens with the introduction 
of new ideas, howeveri (and £he scientific method is a fine example), there is a 
tendency on the part of soma to see one method, or one skill, or one style as 
basic for every institution and every individual. iMoreover, ,,a good many staffs 
toss aground phtcises like "participative management" without understanding What 
'\^<M^really/^eanf^or what dc^mands livMiks likely to mal^ upon the librarian. Perhaps 
it Ig only part of our humaneness that we see theories as^ they can apply to our 
own benefits and status rather than the contributions muL^mmm^ they are likely 
to raquire from us. ^ ' ' 

NonptheleoQ, I do believe that the newer theof l0S^,^ke^ a mnjor cpntrib.^tlon < 
to library adralniotr^tion^and tJiey provide x^f^Hii a' f^mework in which we can consider 
the complexity of forces which have an impact upon admirflLstration of all kinds. 
Tills is no less true of other supexrvisors In the library than the director. If • 
the director's role must change In this relationship, so must the role^^of 
every other supervisor^ whether the booljistapk superintendent, ffie head of circulation 
and reference, or whatever. For in addition to some new techniques for problem 
solving^ the theories involve more staff patti.cipation in deciding upon the ^oals 
and mission of the library. Still it's a fair assumption thaf^new theories won't 
solve all our problems of declining budgets, lack of understanding of the library's 
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roj^ in the educ/|£ional process, and othiar prob-retns . Nor will they change some 
'^of the 'individi|4yts who are still administrators in liB rabies. To quote Kip again: / 



WhaCeVer his devotion to bopks, a /library admiti^s trBtor is 



unlikely/to change his adMpistrative style very shairply throu^ 
readings. Conteinporary management literature surtfly will not* rdform 

• • 7 • ^ • , . ' 

. ^ the autocratic or aristocratic leader, the manager who spends his 
tiine' on peripheral matters, or the conq?lete traditionalist. It\ 
Villi on the other hand, reinforcje library managers tod staff iiwi^bera 
who ^se^k wider participation in decision makings innoviUiiona in 
^ \ management practices, reassessm'ent of goals,, and mastery of a wider * 
^ range of managerial tools. (^.160) 

In/my opinion, only library leaders can l:ake such management ^rac^/ce^ii'^ and 
apply them with success to their libraries. To do so effectively, o^jfie n^ds / 
to be aware, it seems to me, of two thrusts in 'our society which i/flu^ce ^11. 
of.^ur institutions. First- is the thi:tist toward greater democrg^tlzadton , which 
in some ways represents a nostalgic longing for the simple Ne\^7Engl*id town-meeting 
concept, and a less complex society. We see this in all ou^y^Anstit|itaon9 and 
governmental structures. The second is the historic tendeticjr in America to want / 
Strong leadera^rid managerial types. In '^mmlfMiQ.yB these/thifusts are cootfrgdlctory, 



ibut the emphasis in an organization, i.e. the magic of Admiiiister|ng it, depends 

■ / 1 

upon analyzing very carefully the type institution in/which one dperates and 

the style of the individual in the various leadership roles, tor instance, 

it is tou|Ji to introduce a^participative library organization into a campus 

operated by an authoritarian university administration. Moreover, one cannot, in 



a complex society^ stop every moment to consult wit|i each individual about every 
decision. 
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Unjier these circumstances, -a key question to whjLch most search' commit tees 
rarely jKave the answer is "What type executive do you want?*^ Alas, I find that many 
' institutions^hese days don't ^really knoWY Wd're in a transitional phase right^ 
now^in which many of the former "gJ^ants"/most of them benevolen^^uthpritative 
in Likert's terms, are passing ^rom/the scene. One of my students/recently 
'completed a master 's paper comparing ^e^ackground and experien^^^ of ARL . 
directors appointed in the/^aSt£e* fortiea with those appointed Recently amonV 
that group. Both periods' were timei(^?6f considerable turnover at the top. 
His conclusions are interesting and I pass «them along for whatever they're • * 
worth. Even with the changes do theory. we*ve been discussing, if you want to 
,be an ARL director these days,' y^u had better start early as a librarian, earn . 
a library science/'d^^gree , spend your career in academic librarianship at 
increasing levels of administ;^ative responsibility, and worry about it if you 
have reached the top by age* 46. What John Darling discovered is that the 
pattern of administrative JLcce&s has become more standardized and institutionalized 
over a twenty-five year pi^riod. What may^uir ^ is^^o^^^ fewer directors 

dome from other disqipl^hes to directorship^and fewer hold earned doctorates. 
Whether or not these n^wer directors will cope with the demands of their 
constituencies betteMtban their , predecessors only time will tell. , ' 

Most instltutidtSu^iit this transitional period ^ant dtrong, aggressive 



leadership at all levels, but also more .group participation dad democracy in 
decision making. +hose two aren' fc"alj{ays compatible. ^The question we haVe 
to pose is HHow we canlins-titutionalize the process of democracy, or at least 
consultation, and at th^ same time continue to give administrators the flexibility 
and credilAbility they need to perform well?" There are, af terfall , "^any publici' 
to be satisfied,' not just librarians and the supportive/ Staff . If, as Hugh 
Atkinson has said, "the function of a universi/y ll^f^ is to makejg^'ple happy 




blbliographically,'' that involves more. people than library administrators, and 

■ i 

staffs. It also involves legislators, coordinating boards, trustees,. chancellors, 
to say nothing of faculty and students. ' V 

In order to perform effectively as a library administrator, or supervisor, 
in the next *few years, ^l0Ktfttmtmi^oiiQ> will have to realize .that the contemporaryj, 
world of higher education and- librarianshlp does not place a- high premium on 
authoritarian, directive leadership. Authority will be dispersed and tempered 
by countervailing fprces# As Chancellor Archie Dykes has noted in an essay 
coneemirfg the university presidency, "the conditions surrouniliag the academic 
presidency today! requir^men with /talent for getting thingsydone collectively - 
men who can secuiie' concensus though consultation and vs^Ai^tipn^^^ ^^residential 
Leadership in Aci^me," School ^and Society . April 1, 196:^). That does not mean, 
of course, the absence 9/ leadership, but a different kind of leadership, which include! 
achieving goali>. and objectives through consultation, and persuasion, and not 
through one's mere^/holding of a top position, whether that position is director, 
dGsistant d:^rectof, division head, departmerit head, or departmental librarian. 

"Jti many this will mean, f or tlW of u8» changing our conception of what 

library administration'is. ,l£ the charismatic, autocratic style of leadership 
is no lopg'er tenable, then jx redefinition of the role and scope of \idmlnistrator 
lo clearly in order. For 1^ an administrator cannot impose his or her will upon 
the organization, then the way they operate with agencies external to the library 
as well as internally must change. How long can one .operate effectively in such . 
a post? An intriguing idea, not yet JhIbL Is that of term appointmenta for 
library administrators. Another student of mine, Davenport Robertson, has 
recently studied this problem in a paper on ''Post-Admlnlstratlve Options for 
University Library Directors." As Mr. Robertson cortcl\^d, the chief problem 
with term appointments is that of role and salary, but he does not see either 
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as insuperable. Moreover, he does, not /see the new leadjB^either incapable of 
nols^Undble^t:© make choices. * He (3uot^||approvii;^gl/jr from Harlan Cleveland's 



Th6 Future -Exfeeutive that the '*ftiture lexec^:^<jre^'^^^ making the most cl^oices - 
whom to brltvg together iiT^riG^^rgarif^ations, to 

interpretation"^ the public interest!* Those^who- xelish that^^^roie wlr^Have 



ppen, in whfose 



reason to feel , firee, not in the interjstices But right in the middle/of 'thing^Ss^ 

' That seems tp me to provide all 
not of dii^cto^s alone when I talk ab 



of us vith a rea!^. challenge, for I speak 
out the magic of administration? and 
librarians assume a leadership role at 



implementation "of new theories . Most 

some period in^^pBfcr career. If we cap look upon leadership as providing opportunities 
For concensus making, for alloving . our colleagues to 'develop their full professional^ 

\' , ' • • . ' " ■ ■ ■< . ' . \ ' ^'\- . 

r potential as we do ours, for defining objectives with the consent o£ the group 
as a whole, £o:r problem solving where the best minds interact with each o^ther, 
that it seem? to me is far Ijetter than\even the most benevolent authoritarians 
"for whom some of usiworked. 

At the saine time this does not mean paralysis in decision-making but taking 
major steps only after serious consultation. Last year I*said to one of my 



colleagues, '*we have detiH^|racy in decision making at Carolina but we do not have 
-chaosf"" For those no^ accustomed to operating in the consultative mode^it may 
seem chaotic. But that is only so , when it is not clearly understood that 
decisioi^s must firially be made which may not be what^anyone of us^v^auld-TJ^r^onally 
r,ecommend. Presumably most^d^cisions are made ^fter recommendations in which 
all participate. The Committee on Tenure and P^roik)tions7Tttak§s"^^5ec^ 
after careful study. The, full prof essor^aaa emb^l ed tn^n give- the 




judgement. Pinally, the dean must decide to accept^ojL^re^ct this advice. If 
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the advice is wholly negative^ he has no pfoblem. In 99 per cent of the case 
he had better not approve it over faculty ob'jections. In cases where everyone 
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is ambivalent, he is stuck^uith making the decision hiimself . In» cases where 
the recommendations are wholly positive,, he had better think long and hard before 
saying "no" and heM>etter not 'say "no" to^^often under these circumstances 
if he wishes to maintain any cr4dibility with his faculty. And everyone must also . 
understand that few library or:School decisions are final. Positive recotranendation^' 
must then go to univ^rsity-wid6 committees, in our case the Committee on Instructional; 
Personnel and the Chancellor's -Advisory Committee^ before going td the Trustees. 
It's a long and complicated pWcess, a^d gloriously consultative y WA^oS*^ o ^ ^J^^"^' 

What we have "flone^-Ji^geems to^e. Is to open up the whole process of 
deqisioh-making in a much mor^'^^fealisticway^ There is no question that chief 
administrators, whether they be chancellors, or deaits, or vice pjesident^/or 
directors, or department chairmen, or librarians, cannot continue to make all 
'he decisions the way Charles Eliot could at HarvarH^n the forty years of his 
preVidency<. Shortly af ter became pfesident^a faculty member:,.was asked why 
the faulty Had tb aqcominodate -to so^any changes. Mr,. Eliot responded quietly^ 
'Because \here is a new president." No university president could make such a / 
statement tXday, and thp few who are foolish enough to try almost invariably 
wind up with ak outraged constituency. ■ The colleges and universities in which 
we^^re^^xvrieged to serve are much larger and more complex, and they also 
^encompass competing sources of power. Th^t is no less true of direct^^ or other 
i^rary administrators^ just assuming their new administrative position. 

In f act , the best thing any new administrator could do before he or 
she begins to make decisions would be' to read Weisbord for a general overview 
of modem management theories and* that recent excellent article by Jeffrey A. 
Raff el', "From Economic to Political Analysis of Library Decision Making," in 
the November, 1974, College and Research Libraries . For whalL w^iL^are saying^ 

e>-we not, is th^t decision-making is a political process and that the - ^- L . 
>racti&k^ers of the art of administrajtion must find a way to mobilize the 



political process if they would achieve their goals. We must be aware of 
the needs and aspirations of our library faculties as well as the iiniversl|:y 
faculties, the students, the administraitton , and the various boards whicll"- 
MUltimately have legal control over our operations- As the issue of Ak\TP\ Bulletin 

V ■ 

for Autuinn, l973, on "The Politics of Public Higher Education" pointed oujt . 



so clearly, the. ivory tower was nevet less isolated froiri^society and must be 
prepared to recognize external, pressures it is to deal with its major 



problems effectively. 



Unfortunately for many academic libraries^ the)^ are not equipped fbr dealing 



with .problems within the political context. They have neither. the training 

fot it nor the inclinat^^. As Kip remarked, "One characteristic of libraries 

is that tens icdfTtsalways present because librarianship consists of two elements, 

bibliography a]\ management, ...Many bibliographer|f; of course, eventually become 

managers. While it should be easy for such'' manager^^^ identify with bibliographers 

on the staff, they, do not always manage to retain that identity."' (p. 158) ' 

Thus we find administration inimical to the reasons most of us came into the 

library profession in the first place. And like our academic colleagues we 

have felt ourselves removed from the^ political context which our public librarian 

colleagues have taken for granted for years. So we need to ^dd to our skills ^ 

not only the human relations approach of the earlier librarians but also the 

economic analysis Of the scientific managers and ttie political analysis of the 

<# 

behaviorists . . 

"Who indeed is equal to this task?" "Can we find.i^nyone foolish enough to 

~ ■ ■ - ; ■ / ^ "; . ■ 

become an administrator so that we can continue- our splendid bibliographic efforts?" 

Prob^ably not, if we want that individual to do. all the directing, and politiking, 

antj speech-making, and leave us alone. For the library administrator cannot leave 

♦ 

the staff alone. Theymust be brought into the process, sometimes despite their 
enormous reluctance, and asked to assume. their share of the responsibility not 
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just for their own advancement but for that of their colleagues and for the 
library organization as, a whole. To eiicourag^ ^ 3taff to move in this direction 
takes skill, and talent, and leadership of a high order. 

What it does not t^lce is someone who operates in the grand imperious style. 

■ '■ 

V/illiam Warner Bishcxp and Phinead^ Laurence Windsor would be as out of place 

. •■ ,i ' ' 

iti today's sc^ciety as Charles W. Eliot, who spent forty years as President 
of Harvard, or Nicholag^^^^Mifaculous" Butler who spent roughly the same amount 
of time as President of Columbia. They made their contributibns and we should 
be grateful, but "new occasions teach new duties.'' 

There is little doubt in ray mind that librarianship has botjh younger and 
older professionals who are adaptable, flexible, and** capable of leadership in 
the newer style. The "magic of library administraf^n" in this /context will 
not involve saying to this one "come," and he comes, or "go" iinfl he goes, but the 
talents Chancellor Dykes mentioned of persuasion and mediation, say nothing 
of \those mentioned by Harlan Cleveland of deciding whom to get together for what 
purpose to decide on what major problem. That is a challenge which seems to mh 
compelling for academic librarianship today. For, as Chancellor Dykes said of 
the academic presidency 

J- leadership J must be exercised in keeping witli^the characteristics 
and the cultural expectations of the present; it must be 
manifested in less dramatic, less romantic, and more mutej ^ 
form. But if the president has a strong will to lead and is 
willing to commit himself and his energies to that objjective , 
. he indeed can be an educational leader, indeed can play a 
decisive role in formulating goals and objectives of the 
institution/jtoward them. But it probably will not be said 
of his college or university, "here is the lengthened shadow 
of a great man." ^ ^ 
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Th$t is t^ie '/magic of library administration** for today^ wfi X suggest 
to you^in concl\isioi^that it is not beyond the capability of those who 
want to; work a/t leaking the academic library a more effective part of the 
^/^educational process. 




\ 
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